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Art. III. — 1. A Relation of the Eeverend Father Friar 
Marco de Nig a, touching his Discovery of the Kingdom of Ce- 
vola or Cibola. 1539. ( Hakluyt' s Collection of Yoyages. 
Vol. III. London. 1600.) 

2. The Relation of Francis Vasquez de Coronado, Captain- 
General of the People which were sent in the Name of the Em- 
peror's Majesty to the Country of Cibola. 1540. (Hakluyt, 
Vol. III.) 

3. The Rest of this Voyage to Acuco, Tiguex, Cicuie, and Quivira, 
etc. By Francis Lopez de Gomara. (Hakluyt, Vol. III.) 

4. A Brief Relation of Two Notable Voyages : the first made by 
Friar Augustin Ruyz, a Franciscan, in the Year 1581; the 
second by Antonio de Espejo, in the Year 1583, who together 
with his Company discovered a Land, etc., which they named 
New Mexico. (Hakluyt, Vol. III.) 

5. Relation du Voyage de Cibola entrepris en 1540. Par Pedro 
de Castaneda de Nagera. (Coll. H. Ternaux-Compans. 
Vol. IX. Paris. 1838.) 

6. Relation du Voyage fait a la Nouvelle- Terre sous les Ordres 
du General Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, Commandant de 
V Expedition. B^digee par le Capitaine Juan Jaramillo. 
(Coll. H. Ternaux-Compans. Vol. IX.) 

7. Notes of a Military Reconnoissance from Fort Leavenworth, 
in Missouri, to San Diego, in California, in 1846 - 47. By 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Emory. Together with the Beports of 
Lieut. J. W. Abert and Lieut.-Col. P. St. George Cooke, 
and the Journal of Capt. A. B. Johnston. (United States 
Senate Executive Document No. 41, Thirtieth Congress, 
First Session. 1848.) 

8. Journal of a Military Reconnaissance from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, to the Navajo Country, in 1849. By Lieut. James 
H. Simpson. (U. S. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 64, 31st Congress, 
1st Sess. 1850.) 

9. Report upon the Colorado River of the West, explored in 1857 
and 1858, by Lieut. Joseph C. Ives. (U. S. House Ex. Doc. 
No. 90, 36th Congress, 1st Sess. 1859-60.) 

Small problems are not always to be disregarded because of 
their insignificance. In some cases they become connected, in 
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their solution, with other problems of recognized importance. 
To this class belongs the question with respect to the sites of 
the so-called " Seven Cities of Cibola," which have not been 
satisfactorily identified, although made a subject of speculation 
by different investigators. It is known that they were in the 
province of New Mexico, westward of thq Rio Grande and its 
tributaries ; but in what section of the territory they were sit- 
uated has not been definitely determined. Upon this question 
it will be the purpose of this article to present some facts and 
suggestions, and to point out, in connection therewith, some 
of the distinctive characteristics of the architecture of the Vil- 
lage Indians of North America. 

Coronado's expedition was undertaken in 1540, under the 
authority of Don Antonio de Mendoza, Viceroy of New Spain, 
for the subjugation of these imaginary cities, which were re- 
puted to possess great riches in vessels of gold and silver, an$ 
in precious stones. A rumor of the existence of a people with 
such possessions was quite sufficient to arouse the Spanish ad- 
venturers of that period to organize an invasion for the laud- 
able purpose, first, of relieving heathen Indians of such super- 
fluous trifles,* and, secondly, of imparting to them a knowl- 
edge of the true religion, ever near to the Spanish heart. But 
the prudent Viceroy sought to fortify himself against falla- 
cious rumors by sending a monk, Friar Marcos de Niza, to ex- 
plore New Mexico, and report to him concerning the " Seven 
Cities," rumors of the existence and wealth of which had 
reached Mexico through Nunez Guzman, the founder of Culia- 
can, and Cabega de Vaca,f one of the companions of Narvaez 
in the expedition to Florida. Upon the faith of the Friar's 
Relation, Mendoza incurred the expense of the expedition. 

Niza started from San Miguel, in the province of Culiacan, 
now Cinaloa, in March, 1539, and, travelling northward into 

* In his first letter to the Viceroy before leaving Culiacan, Coronado naively 
observes : " They have great store of gold, which is, as it were, lost, because they 
know not what use to put it to." — Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 362. 

t Alvarez Nunez, or Cabeca de Vaca, was one of the officers and companions of 
Panfilo de Narvaez in the Florida expedition of 1528. After their return to Ha- 
vana was cut off by the departure of the fleet, Cabeca succeeded in crossing the 
continent to the Pacific coast, reaching Culiacan in 1536, with three survivors, at 
the expiration of eight years. 
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the present province of Sonora, reached an Indian village " of 
reasonable bigness" called Vacupa, situated forty leagues from 
the Gulf of California. From this place he travelled ten days' 
journey northward, to the borders of the desert which lay on 
the route to Cibola. This brought him to the Valley of the 
Gila, or to some point on the Salinas, but which it is difficult 
to determine. Afterwards he penetrated the regions beyond, 
several days' journey, and then returned, and made his famous 
Relation. The Friar has been charged with mendacity in one 
important particular, namely, in declaring that he had seen, 
with his own eyes, one of the " Seven Cities " whereof he 
made relation. He thus affirmed, substantially, the truth of 
the statements previously received from others, which were 
allowed to remain unqualified. His narrative in other re- 
spects is that of a conscientious, painstaking explorer, whose 
enthusiastic temperament tended strongly to self-deception, as 
well as to exaggeration. Having, as he says, fallen in with a 
refugee from Cibola, he reports as follows : "He told me that 
Cevola was a great city, inhabited with great store of people, 
and having many streets and market-places ; and that in some 
parts of this city there are certain very great houses of five 
stories high, wherein the chief of the city assemble themselves 
at certain days of the year. He saith that the houses are of 
lime and stone, according as others had told me before, and 
that the gates and small pillars of the principal houses are of 
turqueses, and all the vessels wherein they are served, and 
the other ornaments of their houses, were of gold ; and that 
the other six cities are built like unto this, whereof some are 
bigger, and that Abacus is the chiefest of them." * Farther 
on in his Relation he observes : " I followed my way till I 
came within sight of Cevola, which is situate on a plain at 
the foot of a round hill, and maketh show to be a fair city, 
and is better seated than any that I have seen in these 
parts. The houses are builded in order, according as the 
Indians told me, all made of stone, with divers stories, and 
flat roofs, as far as I could discern from a mountain, whither 
I ascended to view the city. The people are somewhat white ; 
they wear apparel, and lie in beds ; their weapons are bows 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 370. 
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they have emeralds and other jewels, although they esteem 
none so much as turqueses, wherewith they adorn the walls 
of the porches of their houses, and their apparel and vessels, 
and they use them instead of money through all the country. 
Their apparel is of cotton and of ox-hides, and this is their 
most commendable and honorable apparel. They use vessels 
of gold and silver, for they have no other metal, whereof there 
is greater use and more abundance than in Peru." * But the 
worthy Friar could not have regarded these exaggerations as 
particularly culpable, since they were well adapted to incite an 
invasion which would bring these benighted and distrustful hea- 
then to a knowledge of that gentle form of Christianity which 
had so recently been imparted to the astonished Aztecs. 

Mendoza collected an expeditionary force of one hundred and 
fifty horse, and two hundred foot, — archers and musketeers, — 
with about eight hundred Indians of Mexico, and placed it 
under the command of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, then 
Governor of New Galicia. Setting out in the spring of 1540, 
Coronado proceeded from Compostella northward into Culiacan, 
whence, on the 22d of April, with sixty horsemen, accompa- 
nied by Captain Juan Jaramillo and the Friar Marcos, and 
leaving the greater part of his forces to follow, he pushed for- 
ward into New Mexico, pursuing, in all probability, the route 
which the Friar had taken the preceding year. In due time 
he reached the " Seven Cities of Cibola," and captured them 
one after another ; and before he left them made a relation to 
the Viceroy of the events of the expedition, up to that time. 
He afterwards visited and captured the numerous villages in 
the Valley of the Rio Grande, whence a portion of his com- 
mand penetrated into the buffalo country northeastward, as 
far, at least, as the Canadian Eiver. In 1542 he returned with 
his forces to Mexico, grievously disappointed. He had found 
and seen much that was truly remarkable, in a march of over 
four thousand miles ; but the vessels of gold and silver, and 
the precious stones, which had allured him into this barren 
region, had vanished like a dream. 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 372. The truth of the statement of Friar Marcos, that 
he caw one of the seven towns of Cibola, has been very generally questioned. It 
seems to me that his assertion is not necessarily false. 
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Before attempting to trace Coronado's route to the " Seven 
Cities,'' it will be proper to call attention to a remarkable 
group of Pueblo edifices, now in ruins, in the Valley of the Rio 
de Chaco, which were first mentioned by Gregg,* but first 
visited and described by Lieutenant James H. Simpson, whose 
report is named at the head of this article. 

Since the year 1846, a number of reconnoissances, under 
the direction of the War Department, have been made in vari- 
ous sections of the newly acquired territory of New Mexico. 
The army officers in charge have been directed to devote spe- 
cial attention, among other things, to the physical geography 
of the regions traversed ; and the admirable manner in which 
they have executed the work is shown by the series of re- 
ports issued from time to time between the years 1847 and 
1860. To these reports we are indebted for the greater part 
of our knowledge of the present condition of the Village In- 
dians of New Mexico, and of the remains of their ancient civil- 
ization. 

One of these expeditions, directed by the government in 
the year 1849 against the Navajo Indians, was placed under 
the command of Colonel John M. Washington, chief of the 
Ninth Military Department, and ex officio Governor of New 
Mexico. To this expedition Lieutenant Simpson was attached, 
with two assistants as draughtsmen, Messrs. R. H. and E. M. 
Kern, to whom we are indebted for the numerous sketches and 
ground-plans which add so greatly to the value of Lieutenant 
Simpson's report. 

The expedition left Santa Fe in August, 1849, crossed the 
Rio Grande at the Pueblo of San Domingo, and successively 
the two head branches of the Rio Puerco, a tributary of the 
Rio Grande, proceeding in a direction slightly north of west. 
After leaving the Valley of the Puerco at the Canon de Torrejon, 
seventy-four miles west of the Rio Grande, they crossed the 
" divide " which separates the waters that flow into the Gulf of 

* " There is sufficient evidence in the ruins that still exist to show that those 
regions were once inhabited by a far more enlightened people than are now to be 
found among the aborigines. Of such character are the ruins of Pueblo Bonito, in 
the direction of Navajo, on the borders of the Cordilleras, the houses being gen- 
erally built of slabs of fine-grit sandstone." — Commerce of the Prairies, Vol. I. p. 284. 
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Mexico from those which flow into the Pacific through the 
Colorado.* This is the first material fact. It is well settled, 
as will be shown hereafter, that the " Seven Cities " were situ- 
ated upon some one of the remote affluents of the Colorado. 
At the distance of ten miles west of the Canon de Torrejon 
they came upon the Rio de Chaco, an affluent of the San Juan, 
itself a tributary of the Colorado ; and soon after upon the 
ruins of the first Pueblo. Continuing down the stream west- 
ward, they soon entered the shallow canon of the Chaco, and, 
within a distance of twenty-three miles from the first Pueblo 
they found in succession seven others in ruins, — the last seven 
being near each other, and scattered along an extent of ten 
miles. The first Pueblo was a mile or more above the com- 
mencement of the canon, and thirteen miles above the first 
of the other seven, all of which are within the canon, a nar- 
row valley bordered with bluffs of rock of moderate eleva- 
tion. Lieutenant Simpson remarks, that the cafion at its com- 
mencement is " about two hundred yards wide. Friable sand- 
stone rocks, massive above, stratified below, constitute its 
inclosing walls." f It widens in its descending course, but 
its width at the several Pueblos is not stated. From the 
sketches given of the ruins it is probably a mile or more wide 
in places, and bordered with bluffs about twenty-five feet high, 
the summits of which are on a level with the mesa or table- 
land, but breaking here and there into slopes which give a 
ready access to the caiion. Of its general appearance at the 
second Pueblo he observes, that "the view from these ruins, 
both up and down the cafion, is fine. Rocks piled upon rocks 
present themselves on either side, and in such order as to give 
the idea of two parallel architectural fagades, converging at 
either extremity, at a remote distance." % The several Pueblos 

* " Seven miles from our last camp [Canon de Torrejon] we reached the high- 
est point of the land dividing the tributaries of the Gulf of Mexico from those of the 

Pacific Our exploration shows, that, instead of «jts exhibiting, in transverse 

section, the sharp angles of the primary mountains, thus, /\, or the flat table- 
shaped aspect of the mesa formation, thus, / \, it presents more strictly the 
outline of a formation thus, /* ^ , the country intervening between the far dis- 
tant escarpments being very considerably convex/' — Simpson's Journal, p. 75. 

t Ibid., p. 77. 

$ Ibid., p. 78. He continues: " Another and more splendid view burst upon 
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about to be described are one hundred and ten miles west of 
San Domingo and the Rio Grande. There are grounds for 
believing that they are the remains of the " Seven Cities of 
Cibola." 

Since it is quite as much the purpose of this article to call 
attention to the distinctive features of the indigenous archi- 
tecture of the Village Indians as to find the sites of the 
" Seven Cities," the attention of the reader is invited to a 
somewhat detailed presentation of its characteristics as re- 
vealed by the ruins in question. 

These great edifices were all constructed of the same ma- 
terials, embodied the same architectural principles, and were 
founded upon the same general plan ; but they differed in size 
upon the ground, in the number of rows of apartments, and in 
the number of stories. Each Pueblo was, in the strict sense, a 
single edifice, in the nature of a communal house, occupied on 
terms of equality by an independent band, the possessors pos- 
sibly of an independent dialect ; and the several Pueblos were, 
in all probability, confederated for mutual defence, and spoke 
dialects of the same stock-language. These edifices contained 
from one hundred to six hundred apartments each, and would 
severally accommodate from five hundred to three thousand 
people.* In the most prosperous days of the Village Indians 
of New Mexico it is doubtful whether any single Pueblo con- 
tained more than five thousand persons ; and in such a case 

us as we turned an angle of the canon. The chief object in the landscape was 
Mesa Fachada, a circular mound, with tableau top, rising abruptly, midway in 
the caSon, to a height of from three hundred to four hundred feet." Mesa Fachada 
is between the Pueblos Una Vida and Hungo Pavie, the latter of which is one of 
the best of the seven. It approximates, but does not answer to, Friar Marcos's 
description of one of the Cities of Cibola, which was " situated on a plain at the 
foot of a round hill." 

* There are at the present time twenty-one Indian Pueblos in New Mexico, 
exclusive of the Moquis, nearly all of which are constructed upon the aboriginal 
plan; and the Village Indians, by whom they are occupied, still preserve, to a great 
extent, their ancient mode of life, and practise their ancient arts. By the census 
of 1790, they numbered, collectively, over nine thousand souls, the smallest Pueblo, 
Santa Clara, containing one hundred and thirty-four, and the largest, Zxxm, one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five persons. In 1864 they still numbered over 
seven thousand, and the inhabitants of the several Pueblos ranged from ninety-four, 
at Nam be, to twelve hundred at Zuni. — President's Message and Documents, 40th 
Congress, 2d Session, 1867-68, Department of Interior, Part II. p. 213. 
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it would be made up of more than one of these great houses 
grouped together, as at Zufii. It is reasonable to suppose that 
at the time of Coronado's expedition the seven Pueblos of 
Cibola were the finest in New Mexico in construction and 
architectural design. As such they would be known to* the 
Indians of the Gila and of Sonora, and the knowledge of their 
existence would spread southward to Mexico. And as the 
civilization of the Village Indians has declined, rather than 
advanced, since the advent of the Spanish race, if the remains 
of the " Seven Cities " still exist, they might be expected to sur- 
pass the structures of their descendants. Coronado afterwards 
captured nearly all the Indian villages in and near the Yalley 
of the Rio Grande, thirty or forty in number ; but they were 
constructed of adobe brick, and inferior to those on the Chaco. 
Some of those in the province of Tiguex, however, were lar- 
ger. 

The original names of the ruined Pueblos on the Chaco are 
of course unknown. Lieutenant Simpson adopted the modern 
names given to them by Caravajal, his Mexican guide, who, 
he remarks, "knows more about them than any one else." 
The first, or upper one, without the canon, he calls the Pueblo 
Pintado; thirteen miles below is the Pueblo Weje-gi; three 
and one fourth miles below this, Una Yida ; one mile below 
this, Hungo Pavie ; one and three fourths miles below this, 
Chetho Kette ; one and one fourth miles below this, Bo- 
nito ; one and one fourth miles below this, Del Arroyo ; 
and two and one fourth miles below this, Penasca Blanca. 
Thus the seven within the canon, including Del Arroyo, 
which was a very small one, were within a distance of 
ten miles, by actual measurement. This is another mate- 
rial fact. Coronado states, in his Eelation, that " the Seven 
Cities are seven small towns, all made with these kind of 
houses that I speak of, and they stand all within four 
leagues* together; and they are all called the Kingdom of 
Cibola, and every one of them have their particular name."f 
It is plainly to be inferred from this statement that he found 

* The Spanish league is equal to nearly four English miles ; but it is probable 
that the translator corrected the difference, 
t Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 377. 
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seven small Pueblos, confederated for common defence, allied 
by consanguinity, and corresponding very closely to those 
about to be described. 

In Lieutenant Simpson's Journal ground-plans are furnished 
of five of the seven edifices, and they all agree in one feature, 
namely, in being constructed on three sides of an open court. 
This, in turn, appears to have been protected by a low wall 
connecting the ends of the two wings, but curving outward for 
the enlargement of the area of the court. The only exception 
was the Pueblo of Una Vida, and this, for the reason that one 
wing, and a part of the main building, were not completed. 
They also agree in another respect : they were all built of 
stone. The outer faces of the walls were constructed with 
thin pieces of tabular sandstone, prepared by fracture, and 
laid in courses without mortar, — the inner faces being com- 
posed of rubble masonry, with mud mortar. The exterior 
walls were about three feet thick. There were no openings 
or doors to enter the buildings from the ground; but in the 
stories above the first there were window-openings through 
the walls. 

Lieutenant Simpson thus describes the Pueblo Pintado. 
" Forming one structure, and built of tabular pieces of hard, 
fine-grained, compact, gray sandstone (a material entirely un- 
known in the present architecture of New Mexico), to which 
the atmosphere has imparted a reddish tinge, the layers or 
beds being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as 
thin as one fourth of an inch, it discovers in the masonry a 
combination of science and art which can only be referred to a 
higher stage of civilization and refinement than is discoverable 
in the works of Mexicans or Pueblos of the present day. In- 
deed, so beautifully diminutive and true are the details of the 
structure, as to cause it, at a little distance, to have all the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent piece of mosaic work. In the outer 
face of the building there are no signs of mortar, the intervals 
between the beds being chinked with stones of the minutest 
thinness. The filling and backing are done in rubble masonry, 
the mortar presenting no indications of the presence of lime. 
The thickness of the main wall at base is within an inch or 
two of three feet ; higher up it is less, — diminishing by re- 

vol. cvm. — no. 223. 30 
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treating jogs, on the inside, from bottom to top. Its elevation, 
at its present highest point, is between twenty-five and thirty 
feet, the series of floor-beams indicating that there must have 
been originally at least three stories. The ground-plan, in- 
cluding the court, in exterior development, is about four hun- 
dred and three feet. On the ground-floor, exclusive of the 
out-buildings, are fifty-four apartments, some of them as small 
as five feet square, and the largest about twelve by six feet. 
These rooms communicate with each other by very small 
doors, some of them as contracted as two and a half by two 
and a half feet ; and in the case of the inner suite, the doors 
communicating with the interior court are as small as three 
and a half by two feet. The principal rooms, or those most in 
use, were, on account of their having larger doors and win- 
dows, most probably those of the second story. The system 
of flooring seems to have been large, transverse, unhewn 
beams, six inches in diameter, laid transversely from wall to 
wall, and then a number of smaller ones, about three inches in 
diameter, laid longitudinally upon them. What was placed on 
these does not appear, but most probably it was brush, bark, 
or slabs, covered with a layer of mud mortar. The beams 
show no signs of the saw or axe ; on the contrary, they appear 
to have been hacked off by means of some very imperfect in- 
strument. On the west face of the structure, the windows, 
which are only in the second story, are three feet two inches 
by two feet two inches. On the north side they are only in 
the second and third stories, and are as small as fourteen by 
fourteen inches. At different points about the premises were 
three circular apartments sunk in the ground, the walls being 
of masonry. These apartments the Pueblo Indians call Estu- 
fas, or places where the people held their political and re- 
ligious meetings. The site of the ruins is a knoll, some twenty 
or thirty feet above the surrounding plain, — the Rio Chaco 
coursing by it, two or three hundred yards distant, and no 
wood being visible within the circuit of a mile. The quarry 
from which the material was obtained to build the structure 

seems to have been just back of our camp On digging 

around the base of the exterior wall, we found that for at least 
two feet (the depth our time would permit us to go) the same 




2ooft. 
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kind of masonry obtained below as above, except that it ap- 
peared more compact. We could find no signs of the genuine 
arch about the premises, the lintels of the doors and windows 
being generally either a number of pieces of wood laid horizon- 
tally side by side, or a single stone slab laid in this manner, or 
occasionally a series of smaller ones so placed horizontally upon 
each other, that, whilst presenting the form of a sharp angle in 
vertical longitudinal section, they would support the weight of 
the fabric above. Fragments of pottery lay scattered around, 
the colors showing taste in their selection, and in the style of 
their arrangement, and being still quite bright." * 

The kind of arch here adverted to is that which is so com- 
mon in the edifices of the Village Indians of Chiapa and Yu- 
catan. It was also the general form of the roofs or ceilings of 
the several rows of apartments in these last-named buildings, 
the structures themselves being but one story high. — The gen- 
eral character of all the edifices on the Chaco will be made 
intelligible by the annexed ground-plan of the Pueblo of Che- 
tho Kette, or the " Rain Pueblo," copied from the drawing of 
Lieutenant Simpson. 

The main building and the wings face the court, being en- 
tered solely from the court-yard. Including the court, this 
" great house of stone " has an exterior development of thir- 
teen hundred feet. The back wall measures four hundred and 
twenty feet in length, and the longest of the side walls a trifle 
less than two hundred. At the centre of the main building, 
where four rows of apartments have been added ; the structure 
is one hundred and fourteen feet deep, and for the remainder, 
forty-four feet. One of the wings is fifty, and the other sixty 
feet deep. If carried up at the centre in the terrace form, the 
building would be seven stories high. From these measure- 
ments an idea may be formed of the extent of the accommoda- 
tions such an edifice would afford, especially in Indian domes- 
tic life, where more than one family is usually found in one 
tent, lodge, or apartment of a house. As regards the rooms, 
Lieutennt Simpson, after remarking that the number of stories 
at present discernible is four, proceeds as follows. 

* Simpson's Journal, p. 7$, 
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" The number of rooms on the first floor, all of which were 
distinguishable, except those in the west wing, must have been 
as many as one hundred and twenty-four. The circular Estu- 
fas, of which there are six in all, have a greater depth than any 
we have seen, and differ from them also in exhibiting more sto- 
ries, one of them showing two, and possibly three, the lowest 
one being almost covered up with debris. In the northwest 
corner of these ruins we found a room in an almost perfect state 
of preservation. This room is fourteen by seven and a half feet 
in plan, and ten feet in elevation. It has an outside doorway 
three and a half feet high, by two and a quarter wide, and one 
at its west end, leading into an adjoining room, two feet wide, 
and at present, on account of rubbish, only two and a half feet 
high. The stone walls still have their plaster upon them, in a 
tolerable state of preservation. On the south wall is a recess, 
or niche, three feet two inches high, by four feet five inches 

wide, by four feet deep In addition to this large recess, 

there were three smaller ones [higher up] in the same wall. 
The ceiling showed two main beams, laid transversely; on 
these, longitudinally, were a number of smaller ones in juxta- 
position, the ends being tied together by a species of wooden 
fibre, and the interstices chinked in with small stones ; on 
these again, transversely, in close contact, was a kind of lath- 
ing, of the odor and appearance of cedar, all in a good state 
of preservation. Depending from the beams were several 
short pieces of rope." * 

In the Pueblo Bonito he found other rooms superior to the 
one here described, — " one of them being walled up with 
alternate beds of large and small stones, the regularity of the 
combination producing a very pleasing effect. The ceiling of 
this room is also more tasteful than any we have seen, — the 
transverse beams being smaller and more numerous, and the 
longitudinal pieces which rest upon them only about an inch 
in diameter, and beautifully regular." f 

Respecting the ground-plans of the other edifices, it will 
be sufficient to state that that of Weje-gi shows a main build- 
ing, and two wings of equal length, with an external develop- 
ment, including the court, of seven hundred feet. The back 

# Journal, p. 79. t Ibid., p. 81. 
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wall is two hundred and twenty-seven feet long, and the end 
walls one hundred and twenty feet each. There are ninety- 
nine apartments on the ground-floor. 

Una Yida seems to have been in process of construction, and 
designed, when completed, to be the largest of the series. Its 
exterior development, including the court, is nine hundred and 
ninety feet. The back wall measures three hundred feet in 
length, and the side wall two hundred and ninety, occupying 
nearly two sides of a square. The main building is sixty-five 
feet deep, showing four rows of apartments, whilst the wing is 
but fifteen feet deep, or the width of one. It shows, however, 
very clearly, by a projection from the main building of the 
width of two apartments, that two more rows of apartments 
were to be constructed outside of the existing row, and that 
they were necessary to complete the wing according to its 
original design. Moreover, it seems to prove that these great 
houses are of slow construction, by the process of addition from 
year to year with the increase of the people in prosperity and 
numbers, and that the enlargement is by adding row to row, 
until the main building and the wings are three or four apart- 
ments deep. Upon this theory of construction the row along 
the court would be first completed and carried up one story, 
after which, by the addition of one parallel wall, with partition 
walls at intervals, as many more apartments would be ob- 
tained, and by adding a third parallel wall, with partitions, 
as many more. It will also be seen, in the sequel, that the 
second row was carried up two stories, and the third three, 
the successive stories receding, in the form of great steps or 
terraces, from the court back to the exterior wall. Further 
than this, it seems to be evident that the main building was 
to have been extended at least two hundred feet, with a sec- 
ond wing like the first, to complete the original design, and 
produce a symmetrical edifice. If these inferences are legiti- 
mate, the interesting fact is reached that these Indian archi- 
tects commenced their great houses upon a definite plan, which 
was to be realized after years, and perhaps generations, had 
passed away. This Pueblo shows fifty-five apartments on the 
ground-floor. 

Hungo Pavie, on the other hand, appears to be complete. 
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In ground-plan it is the most symmetrical of the seven. In 
exterior development, including the court, it is eight hundred 
and seventy-two feet, of which the back wall measures three 
hundred, and the side walls two hundred and forty-four each. 
"The ends of the floor beams," says Lieutenant Sinipson, 
" which are still visible, plainly showing that there was origi- 
nally, at least, a vertical series of four floors, there must then 
also have been originally, at least, a series of four stories of 
rooms ; and as the debris at the base of the walls is very great, 
it is reasonable to infer that there may have been even more. 
The floor beams, which are round in transverse section, and 
eleven inches in diameter, as well as the windows, which are 
as small as twelve by thirteen inches, have been arranged hori- 
zontally, with great precision and regularity." .* The edifice 
shows seventy-two apartments on the ground-floor, all of which 
are unusually large, being about thirteen by eighteen feet. 

Pueblo Bonito is one of the most interesting of the series, 
as well as the best preserved in certain portions. In exterior 
development, including the court, it is thirteen hundred feet. 
Its corners are much more rounded than those of Chetho 
Kette, and the east wing, now the most ruinous part of the 
structure, appears to have had added upon it several rows of 
apartments within the court, until nearly one third of its 
space was covered. " Its present elevation," says Simpson, 
" shows that it has had at least four stories of apartments. 
The number of rooms on the ground-floor at present discern- 
ible is one hundred and thirty-nine. In this enumeration, 
however, are not included the apartments which are not dis- 
tinguishable in the east portion of the Pueblo, and which would 
probably swell the number to about two hundred. There, 
then, having been at least four stories of rooms," with a 
reduction " of one range of rooms for each story after the 
first " the number would amount " to six hundred and forty- 
one."! 

Of the other three Pueblos described, including Pintado, no 
ground-plans are furnished, but they were constructed with an 
open court, as shown in the diagram. 

* Journal, p. 79. t Ibid., p. 81. 
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The dimensions of Pefiasca Blanca, the last of the series, 
remain to be noticed. " The circuit of the walls," says Simp- 
son, " I ascertained to be, approximately, one thousand seven 
hundred feet. This is the largest Pueblo in plan we have seen, 
and differs from others in the arrangement of the stones com- 
posing its walls. The walls of the other Pueblos were all of 
one uniform character in the several beds composing them ; but 
in this there is a regular alternation of large and small stones, 
the effect of which is both unique and beautiful. The largest 
stones, which are about a foot in length, and one half a foot in 
thickness,* form but a single bed [course], and then, alternat- 
ing with these, are three or four beds of small stones, each 
about an inch in thickness. The ground-plan of the structure 
also differs from the others, in approaching the form of a circle. 
The number of rooms at present discernible upon the first floor 
is one hundred and twelve, and the existing walls show that 
there have been at least three stories of apartments. The 
number of circular Estufas we counted was seven." f 

Lieutenant Simpson gives the height of the highest portion 
of the walls still standing in four of the Pueblos, which in Una 
Yida is fifteen feet, in Weje-gi twenty-five feet, in Pintado and 
Hungo Pavie thirty feet each. 

The question still remains with respect to the architectural 
design of these edifices, whether the walls were carried up, 
front and rear, equally high, or whether they were terraced 
from the court side back to the rear walls. It scarcely admits 
of a doubt that the latter was the form of these structures. 
This was the conclusion of both Lieutenant Simpson and Mr. 
Kern. The sketches given of the walls now standing show no 
doorways to enter from the ground; the external walls are 
higher than those on the court side ; and those on the court 
side do not rise in any instance above one story. " The front 
or exterior walls," says Simpson, " were evidently one plain 
surface from bottom to top ; because wherever we found them 

* Norman, in speaking of the size of the stones used in the edifices in Yucatan, 
says : " The stones are cut in parallelopipeds of about twelve inches in length and 
six in breadth ; the interstices filled up of the same material of which the terraces 
are composed." — Rambles in Yucatan, p. 127. 

t Journal, p. 82. 
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in their integrity, which we did for as many as four stories in 
height, we always noticed them to be uninterruptedly plain. 
The rear walls [those on the court] , however, were in no in- 
stance, that I recollect of, found to extend higher than the 
commencement of the second story ; and the partition walla 
were, if my memory is not at fault, correspondingly step-like in 
their respective altitudes. The idea, then, at once unfolds itself, 
that in elevation the inner wall must have been a series of re- 
treating surfaces, or, what would make this necessary, each sto- 
ry on the inner or court side must have been terraced."* If 
any doubt existed, it would be entirely removed by the structure 
of the existing and occupied Pueblos in New Mexico, some of 
which are as old* as Coronado's expedition. They are con- 
structed in the so-called terrace form, although not on three 
sides of a court, and are without entrances from the ground. 
In an edifice four hundred feet long, and with three rows of 
apartments, there would be four long parallel walls, divided at 
intervals by partition walls, which would, when covered with a 
flat roof, constitute the first story. It would be three rooms 
deep. The second story would rise upon the second wall back 
of that in front, and would include the third and fourth, which, 
when carried up and covered with a similar roof, would constitute 
the second story. It would be two rooms deep. In like man- 
ner, the third would rise upon the third and fourth walls, and, 
when finished, would make the third story, and be of the depth 
of one apartment. Such an edifice would present, in end view, 
a series of three great steps, or retreating stories, with a flat 
roof on each story, used as a terrace, and bordered with a low 
parapet wall. The occupants ascended from the ground to the 
first terrace by means of ladders, which could be taken up after 
them, and then descended through the terrace floor into the 
apartments below by ladders let down through trap-doors. 
The second and third stories were ascended and entered in the 
same manner. In vertical height the rear wall would be about 
thirty feet, and the front wall, with the parapet, about twelve. 
These several architectural features are now shown in the Pue- 
blos of Taos, San Domingo, Jemez, Zufii, and nearly all the re- 

* Journal, p. 82. 
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maining Indian Pue- 
blos in New Mexico. 
They seem to embody 
the twofold idea of 
a stronghold for de- 
fence and commun- 
ism in living. 

For the purpose of 
completing the rep- 
resentation of the 
architectural design 
of these communal 
houses, the annexed 
elevation of one of 
them is introduced. 
It is a restoration of 
the Pueblo of Hun- 
go Pavie, made by 
Mr. Kern, and cop- 
ied from the drawing 
in Lieutenant Simp- 
son's Journal, but 
with the fourth story 
added, which, by mis- 
take, was omitted by 
Mr. Kern. We may 
recognize in this, as 
it seems to me, a 
very satisfactory re- 
production of the so- 
called palaces of Mon- 
tezuma, which, like 
this, were construct- 
ed on three sides of 
a court, and built in 
the terrace form, the 
second story retreat- 
ing from the first. 

Prom the light 
which the architect- 
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ure of the Village Indians of New Mexico throws upon that of 
their contemporaries, the Aztecs, it appears extremely proba- 
ble that the famous palaces of Montezuma, considered as the 
residences exclusively of an Indian potentate, are purely fic- 
titious, — and, on the contrary, that they were simply great 
communal houses, like that of Hungo Pavie, and filled with 
common Indians crowding all their apartments. From what 
is known of Montezuma's mode of life, and of the necessary 
constitution of Indian society, it scarcely admits of a doubt 
that the great house in which he lived was occupied on equal 
terms by a hundred other families in common with his own, 
all the individuals of which were joint proprietors of the estab- 
lishment which their own hands had reared. The communal 
houses of Mexico were constructed of adobe brick, and prob- 
ably were inferior to those on the Chaco in architectural de- 
sign, and in the finish of their apartments. The same princi- 
ples which entered into and determined the character of this 
architecture will be found in that of the Village Indians of 
Chiapa and Yucatan, and will serve equally well for its ex- 
planation. 

We now return to the expedition of Coronado, for the pur- 
pose of tracing, if possible, his route to the " Seven Cities." 

In addition to the Relations of Niza and Coronado, there is 
a third by Pedro de Castafieda, and a fourth by Juan Jaramillo, 
the last two of which are preserved in the Collections of Ter- 
naux-Compans. Besides these, Gomara devotes some pages of 
his History to the same subject. In these several Relations 
the courses and distances and the topography of the country 
are loosely given ; the region was unknown, and communi- 
cation with the Indians imperfect ; it is consequently, perhaps, 
not singular that a doubt should still rest upon the sites of 
the " Seven Cities," which were abandoned as soon as they 
were captured. 

Mr. Albert Gallatin devoted some attention to this question, 
but, after examining the several narratives above named, was 
unable to arrive at any conclusion with respect to the situa- 
tion of the seven towns of Cibola. "At present, and as now 
informed," he remarks, " I can only say that they certainly ap- 
pear to have been near the sources of a tributary of the great 
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Colorado, and not of the Eio Norte, and that it is probable 
that the Spaniards in their march eastwardly struck the Rio 
Norte between lat. 34° and 35.° " * His investigations were 
published before the ruins of the Chaco were discovered. After- 
wards, in 1854, Professor W. W. Turner took up the question, 
and inclined to the conclusion that Zuiii was one of the " Seven 
Cities " ; f and about the same time an anonymous writer in 
Schoolcraft's " History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes" discussed the same question, and readied the same 
conclusion. :j: The question is practically of but little impor- 
tance. With respect to Zuni the evidence is neither conclusive 
nor satisfactory. It cannot be made conclusive with respect to 
the Pueblos in ruins on the Chaco ; but it seems more probable 
that they are the remains of the seven towns of Cibola than 
any hitherto named. If they can be identified as such, a fact 
of some importance is reached. We have before us excellent 
specimens of the architecture of the Village Indians of New 
Mexico at the epoch of the conquest, from which can be drawn 
facts and principles sufficient, in all probability, as before 
suggested, to explain the architecture of Mexico and Central 
America. 

Coronado, leaving the greater part of his forces in Culiacan, 
as before stated, set out with sixty horsemen, April 22, 1540, 
and " arrived at the valley of the people called Caragones the 
26th day of the month of May." The precise locality of this 
people is difficult of ascertainment. Two facts, however, are 
stated by Coronado, tending to show that it could not have 
been farther eastward than the Valley of San Xavier, on the 
Santa Cruz River : first, that he sent over to the " Lord's Val- 
ley," supposed to be that of the Rio Sonora, for corn, where 
he " understood that there was store thereof" ;§ and second, 

* See Trans. Am. Ethn. Soc, Vol. I., p. 200, and Vol. II., Introduction, pp. 
lviii. seqq. 

t Explorations for a Railroad Koute, etc., to the Pacific, Vol. III. ; Report on the 
Indian Tribes, p. 104. 

% Schoolcraft, Part IV., p. 21. 

§ Hakluyt, Vol. III., p. 374. He does not state whether it was east or west, 
but that he " sent thither." Professor Turner locates the Caracones in the Valley 
of the Rio Casas Grandes, near Corralitos. This would have carried him more 
than two thirds of the way over to the Rio Grande ; whereas Coronado says the 
Caracones told him they were but five days' journey from the sea. 
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" that this Valley of the Cara^ones is five days' journey from 
the Western Sea." * The Indians' day's journey, even then, 
must be reckoned at forty miles, if from the Valley of San 
Xavier. Again he says : " The sea," meaning the Gulf of 
California, u returneth toward the west right over against the 
Caracones the space of ten or twelve leagues." f The nar- 
rative does not seem to permit a location farther eastward 
than the valley named. 

" I departed from the Caragones," continues Coronado, " and 
always kept by the sea-coast as near as I could judge, and in 
very deed I still found myself the farther off, in such sort, 
that, when I arrived at Chichilticale, I found myself ten days' 
journey from the sea." J Chichilticale is supposed to have been 
situated upon the Gila, above the mouth of the Salinas, or Salt 
River, and near the present villages of the Pimos. § A com- 
parison of the narratives tends to show that it was either upon 
the Gila, or directly north upon the Salinas. From this place 
they entered a desert region, and after some days became en- 
tangled in " inaccessible mountains," to which description the 
Mogollon Mountains, and the intermediate barren plains, answer 
satisfactorily. It may seem singular, that Coronado, who must 
have crossed the Gila, does not mention this river ; but it is an 
inconsiderable stream above the mouth of the Salinas, and ford- 
able at all points. Mr. Bartlett, in his " Personal Narrative," 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 374. 

t Ibid., p. 375. 

| Ibid. He further says : " The Indians of Chichilticale say, that, if at any time 
they go to the sea for fish, and other things that they carry, they go traversing, and 
are ten days' journey in going thither. And I am of opinion that the information 
which the Indians give me should be true." 

§ With respect to this place Mr. Gallatin observes, that " at some distance be- 
yond Suya, on the edge of the mountains, and of what was called the Desert of 
Civola, there was an ancient ruin, consisting of a large, roofless house, constructed 
with red earth, and which appeared to have been formerly fortified. It was called 
by the Spaniards Chichilti-cal (from the Mexican word colli, house), and had been 
long inhabited by a people that came from Civola." [Trans. Am. Ethn. Soc, Vol. 
II., Introduction, p. lxix.) There is no ruin on the Gila, at the present time, that 
answers to this description. The Casa Grande about ten miles above the Pimo village 
has been described, with a ground-plan and elevation, both by Colonel Emory and 
Captain Johnston (U. S. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 41, 1848, pp. 83 and 598), the latter of 
whom says, " The house was built of a sort of white earth and pebbles, probably con- 
taining lime." It is alst> described by Bartlett (Personal Narrative, Vol. II. p. 274). 
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remarks, that " the quantity of water passing down the Salinas 
is more than double that of the Gila, which only becomes a 
respectable river after it receives the waters of the former." * 
From Coron ado's omission to mention the Gila, it seems proba- 
ble that he crossed it above the Salinas. With respect to the 
desert plains between the Gila, the Salinas, and the Mogollon 
Mountains, Mr. Bartlett, who visited a Casa Grande on the Sa- 
linas about thirty-five miles above its mouth, and traversed the 
plains thence due south to the villages of the Pimos, observes : 
" We journeyed rapidly over the plain, which was a portion of 
the great plateau or desert. It was a perfect level, without an 
undulation." f 

" I rested myself," continues Coronado, " two days in Chi- 
chilticale, and, to have done well, I should have stayed longer. 
.... I entered the confines of the desert country on St. John's 
Eve [June 23] , and to refresh our former travails the first days 
we found no grass, but worser way of mountains and bad pas- 
sages than we had passed already ; and the horses, being tired, 
were greatly molested therewith, so that in this last desert we 
lost more horses than we had lost before ; and some of my In- 
dians, which were our friends, died, and one Spaniard, whose 
name was Spinosa, and two negroes, which died with eating 
certain herbs for lack of victuals. From this place .... it 
is most wicked way, at least thirty leagues and more, because 
they are inaccessible mountains. But after we had passed 
these thirty leagues, we found fresh rivers, and grass like that 
of Castile, and specially of that sort which we call Scaramoio, 
many nut-trees and mulberry-trees, but the nut-trees differ from 
those of Spain in the leaf; and there was flax, but chiefly near 
the banks of a certain river, which, therefore, we called El Rio 
del Lino, — that is to say, the River of Flax. We found no 
Indians at all for a day's travel ; but afterward four Indians 
came out unto us in peaceable manner." J 

There seems to be little doubt that Coronado had now reached 
the Little Colorado, which is still known upon the maps under 
the alternative name of Flax River. Before crossing the " in- 
accessible mountains," he had spoken of " valleys," but of no 

* Personal Narrative, Vol. II. p. 244. } Hajduyt, Vol. III. p. 375. 

t Ibid., p. 248. 
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river, because the streams were small in volume. Neither on 
his supposed route, nor on any possible route from the south into 
New Mexico east of the Salinas, or in New Mexico itself, west 
of the Eio Grande, is there any stream which possesses the 
characteristics of a river, such as would arrest the attention 
of an explorer, except the Little Colorado. This river, east of 
the San Francisco Mountains, is fifty yards wide and five feet 
deep, and has a broad valley.* If, then, we put together the 
desert plain between the Gila and Salinas, the Mogollon 
Mountains, the three streams which flow from them north- 
ward, the " fresh rivers " of the Relation, and the Little 
Colorado, which drew from Coronado a name, it seems quite 
satisfactorily proved that he is thus traced to a point some- 
where on this river, and probably below the mouth of the Rio 
Puerco of the West, which rises, like the Puerco of the East, 
quite near the ruins in the Valley of the Chaco. It is more 
than thirty leagues from the Gila to the Little Colorado, but 
about that distance from a point on the Salinas due north of 
the Pimo villages. 

When he reached the point indicated, the Pueblo of Zufii 
would be about one hundred miles east, the Moqui Pueblos 
about a hundred miles north, and the Pueblos of the Chaco 
about two hundred miles northeast. 

The relative distances of these places are immaterial, since 
he was moving upon the Pueblos known as Cibola ; but it is 

* Lieutenant Ives, who encamped upon this river at a point southwest of the 
Moqui Pueblos, remarks : " The wide valley of Flax River could be recognized a 
long way off by the line of cotton-woods that skirt the banks of the stream. The 
river is smaller than the Colorado, but at this season [May 2], when the water is 
becoming high, much resembles the other at its low stage. There are the same 
swift current, chocolate-colored water, shoals, snags, sand-bars, and evidences of a 
constantly shifting channel. The width opposite to camp is about fifty yards, and 

the depth five or six feet The bottom lands are, in places, several miles 

wide." — Report upon the Colorado River of the West, p. 115. 

A species of flax (Linum perenne, Linn.) is found over the table-lands of New 
Mexico, as well as in the valleys. It has not been noticed in particular in the 
Valley of the Little Colorado by American explorers ; but it is mentioned by Anto- 
nio de Espejo, who was upon this river in 1583, having travelled west from Zuiii 
seventy-three leagues, reaching the river near the San Francisco Mountains, 
" Hereabout they found two rivers of a reasonable bigness, upon the banks whereof 
grew mauy vines bearing excellent grapes, and great groves of walnut-trees, and 
much flaxlike that of Castile." — Hakltjyt, Vol. III. p. 395. 
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proper to inquire whether there are any Pueblos near Zuni, ex- 
isting or in ruins, that would answer to the " Seven Cities." 
Old Zuni, the remains of which still exist, was situated upon a 
mesa elevation or table of sandstone rock, very difficult of ac- 
cess, and about two miles east of the present town. Neither of 
the seven towns of Cibola is described as thus situated. The 
present Zuni, if it then existed, would answer in all respects 
save one : it consists of several great houses grouped together, 
and these are constructed of adobe brick, and of stone im- 
bedded in mud mortar and plastered over, and not of stone 
in the sense of the Relations. About fourteen miles east of 
Zuni there is a Pueblo in ruins, " built of flat stones cemented 
by mud mortar," originally two stories high, and constructed 
on a rectangle. " This Pueblo," says Simpson, " like those 
on the Chaco, ranges about north and south, but in the details 
of its masonry it is far inferior." * Two miles. east of this were 
two other Pueblos in ruins, " of elliptical shape, and approxi- 
mating a thousand feet in circuit They were built of 

stone and mud mortar." Thirty miles east of Zuni, upon the 
summit of Inscription Rock, are two other Pueblos in ruins ; 
but their situation and distance exclude them from considera- 
tion as the possible remains of either of the towns of Cibo- 
la. Neither of these will fully meet Coronado's description, 
namely, " great houses of stone," " of three, or four, or five 
lofts high." It is proper, however, to state in this connection, 
that Antonio de Espejo, in 1583, visited Zuni, and called it 
Cibola. " Twenty-four leagues from hence [Acoma], toward 
the west, they came to a certain province called by the in- 
habitants themselves Zuni/, and by the Spaniards Cibola, con- 
taining great numbers of Indians ; in which province Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado had been, and had erected many crosses 
and other tokens of Christianity, which remained as yet stand- 
ing." f It is possible that this statement of Espejo may have 
influenced the conclusion of Professor Turner, one of the first 
and most critical of American scholars ; but it is not neces- 
sarily conclusive. Crosses were erected by these adventurers 
wherever they went, and finding them at a particular place 

* Journal, p. 117. t Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 394. 
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simply disclosed the fact of a visitation. The Spaniards with- 
drew from the country in 1542, and it was forty years before 
it was revisited, and still longer before attempts were made for 
its settlement. It was called Cibola by the Spaniards, says Es- 
pejo, — but not by Spaniards then in the country. If he be- 
lieved he had found in Zuni the Cibola of the expedition, he 
would use the language cited, still leaving it doubtful whether 
or not he was mistaken in fact. The statement, however, has 
weight. 

About the same distance northward, as before remarked, 
were the seven Moqui Pueblos, if they then existed. They are 
situated within and along an extent of twenty-five miles. It 
is probable that some of them are as old as Coronado's expedi- 
tion. They agree in number, and in the general character of 
the edifices, with those described, but not in situation. They 
are neither in a valley nor upon any stream, but upon mesa 
elevations, and upon the verge of deep, precipitous ravines. 
The nearest river is the Little Colorado, and there is no flow- 
ing stream of any volume within miles of the Pueblos. For 
water they depend upon springs, and upon reservoirs in the 
adjacent canons. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that they 
were the towns of Cibola.* 

* Lieutenant Ives, with his command, visited these Pueblos in 1858. "We 
learned/' he observes, "that there were seven towns, — that the name of that which 
we were visiting was Mooshahneh. A second smaller town was half a mile distant ; 
two miles westward was a third, which had been seen from camp the evening before. 
Five or six miles to the northeast a bluff .was pointed out as the location of three 
others ; and we were informed that the last of the seven, Oraybe, was still further 
distant, on the trail towards the great river. From these heights, the ascent to 
which is so difficult, and so easily defended, the Moquis can overlook the surround- 
ing country, and descry, at a vast distance, the approach of strangers. The towns 
themselves would be almost impregnable to an Indian assault. Each Pueblo is 
built around a rectangular court, in which we suppose are the springs that furnish 
the supply to the reservoirs. The exterior walls, which are of stone, have no open- 
ings, and would have to be scaled or battered down before access could be gained 
to the interior. The successive stories are set back, one behind the other. The 
lower rooms are reached through trap-doors from the first landing. The houses are 
three rooms deep, and open upon the interior court. The arrangement is as strong 
and compact as could well be devised, but, as the court is common, and the land- 
ings are separated by no partitions, it involves a certain community of residence." 
(Report upon the Colorado, p. 122.) In these Pueblos they ascended from the ground 
to the first terrace by means of ladders, but to those above by means of narrow 
stone steps, constructed in the projecting partition walls. One of the rooms de- 
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In the narrative of Coronado but few particulars are found 
respecting the route from Flax River to Cibola, or the time 
consumed, and nothing decisive. The Relation of Jaramillo, 
which was written some years after the event, and therefore 
not of equal value with that of Coronado, is more specific, 
and speaks definitely of courses and distances. " Taking, I 
think, a northeast direction," he says, " we reached, in three 
days, if I remember right, a river [the Gila or Salinas ?] to 
which we gave the name of Saint John, because we arrived 
there on the feast of that Saint. Leaving this stream, and 
taking a more northerly course, we passed through a very 
mountainous country, and came to another river, which we 
called de las Balsas, because we crossed it on rafts, as it 
was very much swollen. I believe we were two days in 
going from one river to the other. I speak thus doubtfully 
because it is so long since we made the journey that I may be 
mistaken as to the time, though not as to the other details of 
the expedition. We next came to another stream, which we 
called de la Barranca (of the Ravine).* It was two short days' 
journey from the one to the other. Our direction was towards 
the northeast. We arrived next at a river which we called 
Rio Frio, from the coldness of the water: this occupied a 
day's march. After leaving this river, we crossed a forest 
of pines, at the end of which we found fresh streams. At the 
end of another day's march, a Spaniard, named Espinosa, and 
two other soldiers, died of poison, having eaten some herbs to 
relieve their hunger. f After two days more, always in the 
same direction, — that is, towards the northeast, — we came 
to another stream, which we called Vermejo. We here saw 
one or two Indians, who we afterwards found came from the 
first village of Cibola. From the place where we met them, 

scribed was fifteen feet long by ten wide, with adobe walls, and roofed in the same 
manner as those described in the Pueblos Bonito and Chetho Kette. 

* Between Bouche's and Chevelon's Forks, the Little Colorado is confined in 
places between rocky barriers. " The river here runs through a deep and rocky 
canon, which we skirted, and crossed below it to the south bank, finding the 
ground much broken by ravines, which were only visible when we came directly 
upon them." — Report of an Expedition down the Zuni and Colorado Rivers, in 1851, 
by Captain L. Sitgreaves, p. 7. (U. S. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 59, 32d Congress, 
2d Sess., 1853.) 

t Coronado speaks of these events as occurring before they crossed the mountains. 
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we in two days arrived at their village."* It would re- 
quire thirty-five miles per day to reach Cibola in the six days 
named by Jaramillo, if the Barranca and Flax Rivers are 
identical, and the number of days is correctly stated, — and 
twenty-five miles per day, if the Balsas and Flax Rivers are 
the same. Castaneda's narrative contributes very little infor- 
mation with respect to the route from Chichilticale f to Cibola. 
" They set out from this place," he remarks, " and entered the 
desert ; at the end of fifteen days they arrived within eight 
leagues of Cibola, on the banks of a river which they named 
Rio Vermejo, on account of its turbid and red water." $ 

Before Coronado reached the first of the " Seven Cities," he 
was met by a small force to dispute his advance ; but it was 
soon dispersed, and he at once attacked the place. The Indians 
retired to the terraced roofs, and defended themselves for a 
time with spirit, using the bow and arrow, and also stones, 
which they threw down from the walls upon the assailants. 
Coronado was twice unhorsed, and came near losing his life. 
About two hundred warriors, as Castaneda states, defended the 
place. It was soon forced to surrender, after which the remain- 
ing towns submitted without further resistance. 

In his Relation to the Viceroy, which is dated " from the 
Province of Cibola," August 3, 1540, Coronado describes his 
conquest, and intimates his disappointment in the following 
language. 

" It remaineth now to certify your Honor of the seven cities, 
and of the kingdoms and provinces whereof the Father Provin- 
cial made report unto your Lordship. And, to be brief, I can 
assure your Honor he said the truth in nothing that he reported, 
but all was quite contrary, saving only the names of the cities, 
and great houses of stone ; for although they be not wrought 
with turqueses, nor with lime, nor bricks, yet are they very 
excellent good houses, of three, or four, or five lofts high, 

* Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 368. 

t Coronado, he says, " was above all afflicted to see that this Chichilticale, of 
which they had said so much, was reduced to a house in ruins and without a roof, 
but which yet appeared to have been fortified. One could clearly see that this 
house, constructed of red earth, was the work of a civilized people, who had come 
from a distance." — Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 40. 

X Ibid., p. 41. 
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wherein are good lodgings and fair chambers, with ladders in- 
stead of stairs, and certain cellars under the ground, very good 
and paved, which are made for winter, — they are in manner 
like stoves ; and the ladders which they have for their houses 
are all in a manner movable and portable, which are taken 
away and set down when they please ; and they are made of 
two pieces of wood, with their steps, as ours be. The seven 
cities are seven small towns, all made with these kind of houses 
that I speak of; and they stand all within four leagues to- 
gether, and they are all called the Kingdom of Cibola, and 
every one of them have their particular name, and none of 
them is called Cibola, but all together they are called Cibola. 
And this town, which I call a city, I have named Granada, 
as well because it is somewhat like unto it, as also in remem- 
brance of your Lordship. In this town where I now remain 
there may be some two hundred houses, all compassed with 
walls ; and I think, that, with the rest of the houses which 
are not so walled, they may be together five hundred. There 
is another town near this, which is one of the seven, and it is 
somewhat bigger than this, and another of the same bigness 
that this is of, and the other four are somewhat less ; * and I 
send them all painted unto your Lordship with the voyage. 
And the parchment wherein the picture is was found here 
with other parchments. The people of this town seem unto 
ma of a reasonable stature, and witty, yet they seem not to 
be such as they should be, of that judgment and wit to build 

these houses in such sort as they are They have no 

cotton-wool growing, because the country is cold, yet they 
wear mantles thereof, as your Honor may see by the shew 
thereof; and true it is that there was found in their houses 
certain yarn made of cotton-wool. They wear their hair on 
their heads like those of Mexico, and they are well nurtured 
and conditioned, f . . . . The country is all plain, and is on 

* Supposing that he wrote his Relation at the Pueblo Bonito, the relative sizes 
of the several Pueblos would agree with this statement. In exterior development 
Pueblo Bonito is 1,300 feet, Chetho Kette is 1,300 feet, and Penasca Blanca is 1,700 
feet. 

f Coronado continues : "And they have turqueses, I think good quantity, which, 
with the rest of the goods which they had, except their corn, they had conveyed 
away before I came thither ; for I found no women there, nor no youth under fifteen 
years old, nor no old folks above sixty, saving two or three old folks, who stayed be- 
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no side mountainous : albeit there are some hilly and bad pas- 
sages. There are small store of fowls; the cause whereof 
is the cold, and because the mountains are not near. Here 
is no great store of wood, because they have wood for 
their fuel sufficient, four leagues off, from a wood of small 

cedars They have most excellent salt in kernel, which 

they fetch from a certain lake a day's journey from hence. 
They have no knowledge among them of the North Sea, 
nor of. the Western Sea, neither can I tell your Lordship to 
which we be nearest.* .... There is game of deer, ounces, 
and very great stags [elk], and all men are of opinion that 
there are some bigger than that beast which your Lordship 
bestowed upon me They travel eight days' journey un- 
to certain plains lying toward the North Sea. In this country 
there are certain skins, well dressed; and they dress them 
and paint them where they kill their oxen [buffalo] ; for so 
they say themselves." f 

On the fourth day after the capture of Cibola, Coronado 
further says, " They set in order all their goods and substance, 
their women and children, and fled to the hills, leaving their 

hind to govern all the rest of the youth and men of war We found here Guin- 
ea cocks [turkeys] but few. The Indians tell me in all these seven cities that they 
eat them not, but that they keep them only for their feathers. I believe them not, 

for they are excellent good, and greater than those of Mexico The snow 

and cold are wont to be great, for so say the inhabitants of the country ; and it is 
very likely so to be, both in respect of the manner of the country, and by the fash- 
ion of their houses, and their furs and other things which this people have to defend 
them from cold. There is no kind of fruit, nor trees of fruit." — Hakluyt, Vol. 
III. p. 377. 

* He further says : " Here are many sorts of beasts, as bears, tigers, lions, porke- 
spicks, and certain sheep [Ovis montana] as big as an horse, with very great horns 
and little tails. I have seen their horns so big that it is a wonder to behold their 
greatness. Here are also wild goats [antelopes], whose heads likewise I have seen, 
and the paws of bears, and the skins of wild boars." — Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 378. 

t Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 377. Jaramillo thus describes the towns of Cibola : " This 
province contains five other small villages, all the houses of which are roofed in 
terraces, and the walls built of stone and earth. The climate is cold, as we could 
see from the way the houses were built, and the stove-rooms [Estufas]. They had 
hardly provisions enough for themselves ; what they had consisted of maize, beans, 
and squashes. The villages are distant from one another a league or more, extend- 
ing over a surface of six leagues. The soil is very sandy, and covered with grass. 
Most of the forests are fir. The Indians clothe themselves with deer-skins, very well 
prepared. They have also buffalo-skins tanned, in which they wrap themselves." — 
Tebnaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 369. 
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towns as it were abandoned, wherein remained very few of 

them And even to this present they keep in their 

strongholds their women and children, and all the goods which 
they have." * 

It will be observed that the phrases " great houses of stone," 
and " good houses of three, or four, or five lofts high," not only 
describe the Pueblos on the Chaco in apt language, but there 
are no other Pueblos in New Mexico, exclusively of stone, of 
which we have knowledge, except those of the Moquis, certain 
others in ruins on the Little Colorado, and in the Canon de 
Chelly. There is an apparent difficulty in the narrative, in the 
reference made to the number of houses ; but it is evident, I 
think, that Coronado meant apartments or sections, treating 
each great house as a block of houses, and expressing a doubt 
of their " judgment and wit to build these houses in such sort 
as they are." If any doubt remained, it is entirely removed 
by the fact that all the Pueblo houses in New Mexico, whether 
occupied or in ruins, are great edifices constructed like these 
on the communal principle, and that two hundred such houses 
grouped in one town were an utter impossibility. They would 
make a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants. The houses 
not walled must refer to detached buildings, to which Simp- 
son makes occasional reference in connection with the edifices 
on the Chaco. 

Coronado's description of the country around Cibola corre- 
sponds very well to that near these ruins. " The country," he 
remarks, "is all plain, and on no side mountainous, albeit 
there are some hilly and bad passages." From the Rio 
Grande westward to the longitude of the Mogollon Mountains, 
the country is a mesa or table-land formation, with low wooded 
sierras rising in places ; but westward of this line it is moun- 
tainous, and furrowed with numerous ravines and canons. 
The table-lands are dry, barren plains, the fertile lands being 
confined to the valleys, in and near which all the Indian Pu- 
eblos are found. 

Coronado wrote his Relation at Cibola while the events were 
recent. It is candid and sensible, without exaggeration, and 
confined to the prominent facts. It may be trusted implicitly as 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 379. 
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to its truthfulness, and it inspires regret that he did not make 
a final relation of the remaining events of the expedition. 
That of Castaneda, on the contrary, was written twenty years 
afterwards, and, although he accompanied the expedition, his 
rambling and contradictory narrative is of but little value for 
critical purposes. Jaramillo also wrote his Relation some time 
after the return of the expedition, but his narrative is coherent, 
and his facts are definitely stated. Among other things, he re- 
marks, that " all the water-courses that we fell in with, whether 
brook or river, as far as that of Cibola, and I believe for one or 
two days' journey beyond, flow in the direction of the South Sea 
[ the Pacific] ; farther on they take the direction of the North 
Sea" (the Atlantic).* This tends to show that Cibola was 
situated on a tributary of the Colorado, which gathers all the 
waters of New Mexico west of the Rio Grande, and also that it 
was situated quite near the dividing ridge. It has elsewhere 
been shown that it was but ten miles from the Canon de Tor- 
rejon, on the Puerco, a tributary of the Rio Grande, to the Rio 
de Chaco, an affluent of the Colorado, and but twenty-three 
miles to the first Pueblo. In this respect the sites of the ruins 
on the Chaco are in close agreement with the description of the 
situations of the towns of Cibola. Castaneda, after speaking 
of the seven villages, and the character of the houses, remarks 
that " the valley is very narrow, between precipitous moun- 
tains," f which, in the light of Coronado's declaration, that " the 
country is all plain, and on no side mountainous," may per- 
haps have reference to the encompassing walls of the canon. 

Another fact mentioned by Coronado is of great significance, 
namely : that it was eight days' journey from Cibola to the buf- 
falo ranges, in the direction of the North Sea. " They travel 
eight days' journey," he says, " unto certain plains lying toward 
the North Sea. In this country there are certain skins [buffalo 
robes] , well dressed ; and they dress them and paint them where 
they kill their oxen [buffaloes] ; for so they say themselves." 
It is well known that the whole of New Mexico is without the 
buffalo ranges, as its table-lands are destitute of the necessary 
vegetation. They terminate on its eastern and northeastern 

* Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 370. 

t Ibid., p. 164. " C'est une vallee tres-etroite entre des montagnes escarpees." 
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confines. Eight days' journey, nearly east, of thirty miles each, 
would carry the Indian hunter from the Valley of the Chaco 
into the buffalo plains. From Zuni it would be impossible to 
reach them, in any direction, in more than twice that space of 
time, and in doing it they must cross the Valley of the Rio 
Grande, then well peopled, and not improbably with hostile na- 
tions. It appears from the Relation of Marcos de Niza that the 
Indians of the Gila and south of it obtained their buffalo robes 
from Cibola, which was a place of traffic for this article. He 
found the Pintados, south of the Gila, wearing ox-hides which 
they had obtained from Cibola. " I inquired," he observes, 
" how and by what means they obtained these things. They 
told me, by their service, and by the sweat of their brows, and 
that they went unto the first city of the province, which is 
called Cevola, and that they served them in tilling their ground, 
and in other businesses, and that they give them hides of oxen, 
which they have in those places, and turqueses, for their ser- 
vice." * It may be proper also to add, that Cibola is the Span- 
ish word for the " Mexican bull," or buffalo. The Southern 
Indians undoubtedly gave the name " Cibola" to the Spaniards, 
which, it seems probable, meant, in their language, the people 
or country of the buffalo. These several facts point to a far 
northern as well as far eastern position for the towns of Cibola. 
From Cibola Coronado went to the province of Tiguex, which 
contained twelve or fifteen villages, and was, without doubt, in 
the Valley of the Rio Grande, but precisely where is by no 
means clear. A portion of the force went thence to Cicuye, 
supposed to be Old Pecos, the ruins of which yet remain ; and 
thence northeast several days' journey into the plains, where 
" they met with a new kind of oxen, wild and fierce, whereof 
the first day they killed fourscore, which sufficed the army 
with flesh All that way and plains are as full of crook- 
backed oxen as the mountain Serena, in Spain, is of sheep." f 
From Castaneda's Relation it is probable that they reached 
and crossed the Canadian River. They returned to Tiguex, 
where, in December, they were joined by the remainder of 
the army, which came from Culiacan to Cibola, and thence to 
Tiguex. Here they spent the winter of 1540-41. 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 368. 

t Gomara, History of the West Indies, quoted by Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 381. 
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If either of the three relators had stated what course they 
took in going from Cibola to Tiguex, it would probably haye 
solved the question of the situation of Cibola ; but, singularly 
enough, they all fail in this particular. Jaramillo says : 
" From the first village of Cibola we proceeded to another of 
the same province, which was only about a short day's journey 
from Tiguex. According to our mode of travelling it should 
be reckoned a nine days' journey. Between Cibola and Ti- 
guex, at the distance of one or two days' journey, is a village 
situated in a very strong position, on a rock with sides cut per- 
pendicularly. It is called Tutahaco When we arrived 

at Tiguex, we found on the borders of the river of Cibola, ex- 
tending over a surface of about twenty leagues, fifteen villages, 
composed of houses with terraced roofs, not constructed of stone, 
but of earth, and resembling walls of mud and straw." * Casta- 
iieda traces the route of two small divisions of Coronado's forces 
from Cibola to Tiguex, but without throwing any light upon 
the direction they went, unless Acuco, the Tutahaco of Jara- 
millo, can be identified. It was supposed, both by Gallatin and 
Turner, to be the modern Acoma. Castaneda observes, that 
" there arrived at Cibola some Indians from a village situated 
seventy leagues towards the east, in a province called Cicuye." 
Alvarado was sent with a detachment to this place. In " five 
days after, they arrived at a village called Acuco, which is 

built upon a rock Three days from there Alvarado 

and his companions arrived at a province called Tiguex 

Thence in five days he arrived at Cicuye." f It appears that 
Acuco lay between Cibola and Tiguex, and the latter province 
between Acuco and Cicuye. There are reasonable grounds for 
believing that Cicuye and Old Pecos are identical. It will 
also be observed that it is " towards the east," though not due 
east, from the ruins of the Chaco. A difficulty, however, is 
presented, and a strong one, in the near approach of the Acu- 
co of the expedition, as described, to the Acoma of the pres- 
ent day. It is the chief support of the claim of Zufii to be 
one of the seven towns of Cibola, although far from conclu- 

* Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 370. 
t Ibid., pp. 67-71. 
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sive.* There are other Pueblos similarly situated, and still 
others may yet be discovered answering as closely as Acoma. 

At present there are no Indian Pueblos on the Rio Grande 
below Isleta ; they are all found between this locality and 
Taos, on the north. There were probably villages below 
at the time of the expedition, but not for any great dis- 
tance. After enumerating the provinces captured, and the 
number of villages in each, Castaneda states that " Tiguex 
is the central point," (Tiguex est le point central),^ and 
Braba, identified as Taos, the most northern. To give full 

* " This village " ( AcucoJ), says Castaneda, " was very strong, because there was 
only one approach to it. It is elevated upon a rock cut perpendicularly on all the 
other sides, and so high that an arquebuse-ball would hardly reach the top. It 
could be got at only by a stairway cut by hand, which began at the base of the 
rock, and conducted to the village. For the first two hundred steps, this stairway 
was sufficiently broad ; there were then a hundred steps much narrower. At the 
top of the stairway there still remained a height of about three fathoms, to be 
climbed by placing the feet in holes dug into the rock, in which one could hardly in- 
sert his toes ; it was then necessary to hold on with the hands. At the summit there 
was a great heap of huge stones, which they could, without exposing themselves, roll 
down upon those who attempted to ascend, so that no army, however strong, could 
force this passage. There was on top sufficient ground to sow and store away a 
great quantity of maize, and cisterns for water and snow." (Ternaux-Compans, 
Vol. IX. p. 69.) Acoma is situated upon the summit of a flat rock. It has but one 
passage way by which access can be gained to the summit, but this is ascendable by 
both man and beast. Lieutenant J. W. Abert has described Acoma, with engravings 
showing the rock, and also the passage-way. He remarks : " High on a lofty rock 
of sandstone, such as I have described, sits the city of Acoma. On the northern side 
of the rock the rude Boreal blasts have heaped up the sand, so as to form a practical 
ascent for some distance ; the rest of the way is through solid rock. At one place a 
singular opening or narrow way is formed between a huge square tower of rock and 
the perpendicular face of the cliff. Then the road winds round like a spiral stairway, 
and the Indians have, in some way, fixed logs of wood in the rock, radiating from 
a vertical axis like steps ; these afford foothold to man and beast in clambering up. 
.... At last we reached the top of the rock, which was nearly level, and contains 
about sixty acres. Here we saw a large church, and several continuous blocks of 
buildings, containing sixty or seventy houses in each block. (The wall at the side 
that faced outwards was unbroken, and had no windows until near the top ; the 
houses were three stories high.) In front, each story retreated back as it ascended, 
so as to leave a platform along the whole front of the story ; these platforms are 
guarded by parapet walls about three feet high. In order to gain admittance, you 
ascend to the second story by means of ladders ; the next story is gained by the 
same means ; but to reach the azotea, or roof, the partition walls on the platform that 
separates the quarters of different families have been formed into steps. This makes 
quite a narrow staircase, as the walls are not more than one foot in width." — Report % 
p. 470. (U. S. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 41, 30th Congress, 1st Sess., 1848.) 

t Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 182. 
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effect to this language, it would seem that Tiguex must be lo- 
cated even farther north than it is placed upon the map. In 
the absence of any declaration from Coronado, it is difficult to 
form a satisfactory opinion of any portion of the route after 
they left Cibola, except that they undoubtedly reached the Eio 
Grande and the buffalo plains northeast from Cicuye. 

Concerning the return of the expedition to Mexico but few 
particulars are given, and these are by Gomara and Castaiieda. 
The former remarks, that " in the end of March, of the year 
1542, Francis Vasquez fell from his horse in Tiguex, and with 
the fall fell out of his wits, and became mad, which some took 
to be for grief, and others thought it to be but counterfeited ; 
for they were much offended with him, because he peopled not 

the country It grieved Don Antonio de Mendoza very 

much that the army returned home ; for he had spent about 
threescore thousand pesos of gold in the enterprise, and owed 
a great part thereof still. Many sought to have dwelt there ; 
but Francis Vasquez de Coronado, which was rich, and lately 
married to a fair wife, would not consent, saying that they 
could not maintain nor defend themselves in so poor a country, 
and so far from succor." * According to Castaiieda, the army 
went in the spring from Tiguex to Cibola, and thence home 
by the route they came. " When the army arrived at Cibo- 
la," he observes, " it rested, to prepare itself for entering the 
desert ; for this is the last inhabited point." f Thus ended 
this memorable expedition, remarkable for the immense dis- 
tances traversed (over four thousand miles), for the discov- 
eries made, and for the small amount of injuries inflicted up- 
on the harmless, yet intelligent aborigines, who had accom- 
plished so much in this unfruitful region of barren wastes and 
rainless skies. 

Upon the evidence contained in these several narratives, and 
with our present knowledge of New Mexico, the sites of the 
seven towns of Cibola cannot be determined with certainty. 
It is a question of probabilities ; and those which seem the 
strongest in favor of the ruins on the Chaco are the following. 

* Gomara, History of the West ladies, quoted in Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 381. 
t Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 216. Castaiieda makes a mistake of a year, 
when he says it returned in 1543. 
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First, they are superior, architecturally, to any Pueblos in New 
Mexico, now existing or in ruins, and agree in number, and 
in proximity to each other, with the towns of Cibola, as de- 
scribed. Secondly, they are upon an affluent of the Colo- 
rado, and within " one or two days' journey " of the waters 
which flow into the Gulf of Mexico. In other words, they 
are near the summit of the watershed of the two oceans, 
where Jaramillo distinctly states Cibola was situated. From 
the sources of the Rio Zuni, on the other hand, to the near- 
est tributary of the Rio Grande, it is seventy-five miles, with 
the Sierra of Zuni between. Thirdly, they are within eight 
days' journey of the buffalo ranges, the nearest of which are 
upon the northeastern confines of New Mexico. Cibola was 
said to be thus situated. Moreover, the name Cibola implies 
the buffalo country. We are also told, by Friar Marcos, that 
the Indians south of the Gila trafficked with the Cibolans 
for ox-hides, which he found them wearing. Zuiii, the only 
known place showing a probability that it was one of the 
seven towns, is too far distant from the buffalo ranges to an- 
swer to this portion of the narrative. Lastly, the evidence, 
collectively, favors a far northern as well as far eastern posi- 
tion for Cibola. The people of Cibola knew nothing of either 
ocean. This could hardly have been true of the people of 
Zuni with respect to the Pacific, or at least the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Coronado himself was in doubt as to which sea was 
nearest, and seems to have been conscious of the widening 
of the continent upon both sides of him. It was also a cold 
region. 

Our knowledge of the minute geography of New Mexico is 
still very imperfect, because it is confined to the bare lines 
of the several expeditions that have traversed the country. 
There are considerable areas that have not been explored, and 
it is not improbable that other Pueblos in ruins will yet be 
discovered, some of which may claim recognition as the re- 
mains of the " Seven Cities." 

Whether the ruins of the Chaco and the towns of Cibola 
are identical or not, they are presumptively as old as the 
expedition. We recover in them fair and instructive speci- 
mens of the architecture of the Village Indians of North 
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America at the epoch of the discovery of Mexico, which pre- 
ceded the expedition of Coronado but twenty years. We find 
in these great edifices an original, indigenous, and distinctive 
architecture, which is still fully illustrated by existing edifices 
in New Mexico, of Indian construction. With a knowledge 
of the principles and design of this architecture, we possess 
the means of explaining the architecture of Mexico, Chiapa, 
and Yucatan. Presumptively, it is one system, founded upon 
the same social, civil, and economic ideas, but finding its 
highest development at Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, and Palenque. 
All this can be made evident by a comparison of structures. 

It is no part of my present purpose to take up the theory 
of this Northern architecture, and with it attempt an explana- 
tion of that of Mexico and Central America. This would 
require a treatise. It is not merely probable, but it scarcely 
admits of a doubt, that every essential principle embodied in 
the house architecture of Mexico and Yucatan can now be 
found in the structures of the Village Indians of New Mexico. 
With respect to the celebrated Pueblo of Mexico, enough is 
definitely known to show that the edifices were large ; that 
they were constructed of adobe brick, and of stone imbedded 
in mud mortar ; that some of them consisted of a main build- 
ing and two wings, occupying three sides of a court which 
opened on a causeway ; that the stories retreated in the 
terrace form ; and that the apartments were narrow, and many 
of them small. But there was this difference : the great houses 
in Mexico were entered in the first story from the ground, for 
which the reason is obvious. Mexico appears to have been 
surrounded by shallow, artificial ponds, which answered as an 
exterior defence.* The edifices which opened upon a par- 

* It may be conjectured that the water surrounding Mexico was held there by- 
means of dikes and causeways, and that the supply of water was obtained by 
damming Lakes Xochimilco and Chalco. These lakes at present are a little less than 
five feet higher than the Plaza of Mexico, which, in turn, is about six feet higher 
than the present level of Lake Tezcuco. By means of dams and dikes, with both 
of which the Aztecs were familiar, this result might have been attained. All the 
writers upon the Conquest agree in stating that the waters around Mexico were 
sweet, whilst those in Lake Tezcuco, which has no outlet, were brackish. The fact 
can only be explained in this way. This is, substantially, the conclusion of Mr. 
Robert A. Wilson, whose work on the Conquest of Mexico, notwithstanding its 
excesses, has running through it a vein of truth. 
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ticular causeway would be defended, not at the open courts, 
but out upon the causeway. These had sluices through them, 
over which bridges were thrown, and which, in an emergency, 
could be taken up. When we are gravely told that Cortes 
and his followers were invited by Montezuma to occupy a 
vacant palace of his late father, we are much impressed with 
the surroundings of the Indian potentate. This palace was 
constructed on three sides of a court opening upon the main 
causeway, and had a terraced roof. A glance at the edifices 
on the Chaco tends to unravel the marvel, and to show how 
it was that Cortes and his five hundred men could find ample 
accommodations in a single house constructed on the aborigi- 
nal American model. And when it is found to be wholly un- 
necessary to call it a palace in order to account for its size, it 
leads to an ungracious suspicion that one of the great com- 
munal houses of the Aztecs was emptied of its inhabitants to 
make room for the unwelcome intruders. 

There are certain ideas embodied in this architecture which 
need development. The primary idea may be that of defence ; 
but this harmonizes with another, scarcely secondary, namely, 
that of communism in living, restricted to groups of persons 
mutually related. I am not prepared to furnish evidence of 
the fact, or to assert how far communism was the law of social 
life in the entire body of the American aborigines. To a cer- 
tain extent, it was and is inseparable from their mode of life, 
whether they be Village or Roving Indians. They hunt and 
fish in parties, and divide the proceeds equally, whoever kills 
the game or takes the fish ; and they cultivate the soil much 
on the same principle. Several families of relatives not only 
share their stores in common, but practise a regulated hospi- 
tality with their co-villagers, which tends to distribute to all 
while a portion remains to any. Hunger and destitution are 
not known at one end of a Pueblo house or Indian village, 
while abundance prevails at the other. This great fact, of a 
tendency to communism in living, embodied itself in their ar- 
chitecture, and serves for its elucidation. It is revealed in the 
long bark house of the Iroquois, designed for twenty families 
of related persons ; in the polygonal lodge of the Minnitarees, 
Mandans, and Archarees, designed for several families ; in the 
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long round-roofed lodges of the Virginia Indians, designed for 
large households ; in the long houses of" the Columbia River 
Indians, each large enough to accommodate an entire band ; 
and not less clearly in the great edifices of the Village Indians 
of New Mexico, Mexico, and Central America. Those of Chia- 
pa and Yucatan are as clearly communal houses as those on 
the Chaco. When we would understand the " Palace of Pa- 
lenque " and the " Governor's House at Uxmal " as the ex- 
clusive residences of Indian potentates, they become utterly 
unintelligible in the light of our advancing knowledge of In- 
dian character and Indian institutions. But as Pueblo houses, 
embodying the defensive, the social, and the communal prin- 
ciples, we can understand how they could have been erected 
and so elaborately and laboriously finished. It is evident that 
they were the work of the people, constructing for themselves, 
to gratify their tastes, and to minister to their comfort and 
protection. The Indian idea of government, and of the author- 
ity of chiefs, was never developed far enough in the direction 
of autocracy to render the erection of such edifices possible by 
enforced labor for the benefit of a privileged class. It is the 
charm of all these edifices, that they were raised by the Indians, 
with willing hands, for their own use, and then occupied by 
them in all their apartments on terms of entire equality. And 
it is greatly creditable to the Indian mind, that, whilst sub- 
stantially in the Stone Age, or at most between that and the 
Age of Bronze, they had developed the capacity to plan and rear 
edifices of such architectural design and imposing magnitude. 

When America was first discovered, in its several regions, 
the aborigines were found in two dissimilar conditions. First 
were the strictly Village Indians, depending almost exclusively 
upon agriculture for subsistence : such were the nations of 
New Mexico, Mexico, and Central America. Second, the Rov- 
ing Indians, depending upon fish and game : such were the 
Indians of the Valley of the Columbia, of the Hudson's Bay 
Territory, of Canada, and of all other parts of North America 
where agriculture was unknown. Between these, and connect- 
ing the extremes by insensible gradations, were the partially 
Village and partially Roving Indians, such as the Iroquois, the 
New England and Virginia Indians, the Creeks, Cherokees, 
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Mandans and Minnitarees, and the Chichemecs of Mexico,. 
The warlike weapons, arts, usages and customs, dances, archi- 
tecture, and form of government, all alike bear the impress of 
a common mind, and reveal, in their wide range, the successive 
stages of development of the same original conceptions. Our 
first mistake consisted in overrating the intelligence and ad- 
vancement of the Village Indians, and our second in under- 
rating the intelligence and progress of the Roving Indians, 
whence resulted a third, that of detaching the one from the 
other as different stocks. The Roving Indians, and those in 
the intermediate stages, always held the preponderating power 
in North America, and furnished the migrating bands which re- 
plenished the continent with inhabitants. It is a singular fact, 
that the Village Indians, who first became possessed of corn, 
the great American cereal, and of the art of cultivation, did 
not rise to supremacy over the continent. With their increased 
and more stable means of subsistence, it might have been ex- 
pected that they would extend their power, and spread their 
migrating populations over the most valuable areas, to the 
gradual displacement of the barbarous nations. When brought 
to the ultimate test, — that of warfare, — they were the inferior 
division. Their civilization, such as it was, did not enable them 
to advance, either in their weapons or in the art of war, beyond 
the Roving or partially Village Indians. Beside this, their 
civil institutions were not developed far enough to realize the 
idea of a state, or of a government resting upon defined 
authority. An oligarchy of chiefs in council was the ultimate 
stage to which they had attained when the government 
embraced several confederated nations. Whilst the Village 
Indians developed a very respectable and a very considerable 
civilization, the partially Village Indians were not so far behind 
them as to leave a chasm between. The Iroquois, in intelligence, 
in the useful arts, and in their civil institutions, will compare 
not unfavorably with the Aztecs, although the difference be- 
tween them in other particulars is very sensible. 

The tribal organization deserves a moment's notice, from its 
intimate connection with the theory of government of the ab- 
origines. Its prevalence is so general at the present time as 
to render it probable that it was originally universal amongst 
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them.* Their political system unfolds from this starting-point, 
and gives the following series. First, the Tribe, which is 
the unit of organization. All its members are consanguinei, 
bearing a common tribal name, and are under the government 
of one or more chiefs of the same descent. In course of time 
it may be subdivided, until the number of tribes is increased to 
six or ten, and in some cases even to seventeen, but still speaking 
the same dialect. Secondly, the Nation, which is an assem- 
blage of several tribes, intermingled throughout by marriage, 
all speaking the same dialect, and under the joint government 
of the chiefs of the several tribes. This is the second stage of 
their political organization. It is founded upon dialect, whence 
dialect and nation are substantially equivalent terms. In this fact 
we find the reason why such small bands are dignified with the 
name of Nation, and why the term Tribe to indicate an assem- 
blage of tribes is inadmissible. Thirdly, the Confederacy of 
Nations, composed of two or more nations speaking dialects 

* Nearly all the nations east of the Mississippi, as well as north of the St. Law- 
rence and the chain of Lakes, were tribally organized. West of the former river 
the Dakotas are an exception ; but inasmuch as their nearest congeners, the Lower 
Missouri nations, are now subdivided into tribes, it is probable that the Dakotas were 
originally so likewise. The Minnitarees, Mandans, and Crows (Ab-sar-o-kas) are 
also tribally organized. This organization is wanting among the Indians of the Val* 
ley of the Columbia, but reappears among the nations of the Northwest Coast. The 
Moqui Pueblo Indians are divided into tribes (Deer, Sand, Water, Bear, Hare, 
Prairie Wolf, Rattlesnake, and Tobacco) ; but whether the remaining Village In- 
dians of New Mexico are thus subdivided I am unable to state. The Aztecs were 
also divided into tribes. A tribe is a group of consanguinei, with descent limited 
either to the male or to the female line. Where descent is limited to the male line, 
the tribe would consist of a supposed male ancestor and his children, together with the 
descendants of his sons in the male line forever. It would include this ancestor and 
his children, the children of his sons, and all the children of his lineal male descend- 
ants, — whilst the children of the daughters of this ancestor, and all the children of 
his female descendants, would be transferred to the tribes of their respective fathers. 
Where descent is limited to the female line, the tribe would consist of a supposed 
female ancestor and her children, together with the descendants of her daughters 
in the female line forever. It would include the children of this ancestor, the children 
of her daughters, and all the children of her lineal female descendants, — whilst the, 
children of the sons of this ancestor, and all the children of her male descendants, 
would be transferred to the tribes of their respective mothers. Modifications of this 
form of the tribe may have existed, but this is the substance of the institution. No 
man can marry a woman of his own tribe, whether descent is in the male or female 
line. All its members are consanguineal. This prohibition is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of the tribal organization. The knowledge of a common tribal descent 
is preserved by a tribal name. 
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of the same stock-language. It arises from the division of one 
nation into several, followed by the formation of new dialects. 
Each nation would have the same tribes as subdivisions of an 
original nation. The confederacy of nations, which is rendered 
possible by a common language, is the third stage of their politi- 
cal organization. It is founded upon language as distinguished 
from dialect. This was the last, and also the highest stage to 
which the institutions of the North American Indians ever at- 
tained. Illustrations are found in the Iroquois confederacy of 
six nations, the Creek confederacy of six, the Powhatan con- 
federacy of several, the Ottawa confederacy of three, the Dakota 
League of the Seven Council-fires, the Aztec confederacy of 
three, to which may probably be added the Cibolan confederacy 
of seven nations. In contrast with this is our political series, 
of which the unit is the Town, founded upon territory, — giving, 
in the ascending scale, the Town, the County, the State, and the 
United States, each in turn resting on an increasing territorial 
area, circumscribed by metes and bounds. The Indian series, 
consisting of the Tribe, the Nation, and the Confederacy of 
Nations, is founded, respectively, upon consanguinity, dialect, 
and stock-language. The tribe is governed by its chiefs, the 
nation by the chiefs of the several tribes, and the confederacy 
by the chiefs of the several nations. Such a government is an 
oligarchy, as the powers of the chiefs are joint, and their au- 
thority is equal. A council is the instrument of government. 
The growth and development of the idea of government amongst 
the American aborigines commenced with the tribe and ended 
with the confederacy. Whether in any instance they had ad- 
vanced beyond the oligarchical form, into even the incipient 
stages of monarchy, must be held to be extremely doubtful. 
When other nations were subdued, and were required to pay 
tribute, the people were necessarily left to the government of 
their own chiefs, and to practise their own usages and customs. 
Neither absorption nor homogeneity followed conquest, nor com- 
mon laws and language, — but simply military subordination, to 
be cast off at the first opportunity. Empires and emperors, in 
any correct use of these terms, can scarcely be said to have 
existed amongst the aborigines of any part of North America. 
The Indian political system admitted of " Head Chiefs," but 
vol. cvm. — no. 223. 32 
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not with powers overmastering those of their associate chiefs, 
or to the exclusion of more chiefs than one ; for the ultimate 
power, as before stated, rested in a council. 

When the romantic features of the discovery and conquest 
of Mexico, which made such a powerful impression upon the 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and which 
have not yet lost their influence, shall become softened down 
by our increasing knowledge of Indian character, arts, and 
institutions, it will be possible to reconstruct, from existing 
materials, a rational history of this interesting people. If 
the author of the volume, whoever he may be, will entitle his 
work " A History of the Aztec Confederacy," and, after ex- 
plaining the political relations of the three nations of which it 
was composed, and the functions of the council by which it 
was governed, will then introduce Montezuma as the head 
chief of the Aztecs, one of the three confederated peoples, the 
reader will be certain to start with a tolerably correct im- 
pression. No harm will be done to truth, if the great lords, 
with many vassals and large landed estates, and the little 
lords, with few vassals and small landed estates, are intro- 
duced as plain Indian chiefs, innocent of all knowledge both of 
estates and vassals. Besides this, it is not improbable that the 
palaces and most of the temples will ultimately resolve them- 
selves into plain communal houses, like those now standing in 
the picturesque and beautiful Valley of the Chaco, roofless and 
deserted. With these, and a number of similar changes, the 
future student of aboriginal history will not be led to deceptive 
conclusions by the glitter of inappropriate terms. Such a his- 
tory is due to the memory of the Aztecs, and to a right esti- 
mate of the Indian family. 

Lewis H. Morgan. 



